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TO  WILLIAM  GIBBONS 


LETTER  I. 

Reason  for  the  appearance  of  these  letters.  TV.  G.’s perver¬ 
sion  of  liberal  principles.  Possible  reason  therefor .  Ma¬ 
ria  Imlay .  Her  testimony.  Her  death.  Her  opinions 
and  TV.  G.’s  contrasted. 

I  received  several  days  since,  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  which 
my  answer  to  your  letter  as  published  in  the  second  number 
of  this  volume  has  called  forth. 

It  was  not  at  first  my  intention  to  reply  to,  or  comment  upon, 
that  production.  It  seemed  to  me  to  carry  its  antidote  along 
with  it;  and  besides,  it  is  ever  disagreeable,  and  seldom  profita¬ 
ble,  to  hold  communication  with  those  to  whose  words  and  ac¬ 
tions  charity  herself  is  at  a  loss  to  attribute  honest  motives. 

But  your  pamphlet  has  reached  a  second  edition.  Through 
the  mistaken  zeal  of  some  of  your  friends,  it  has  obtained  a 
wide  circulation;  more  especially  among  the  members  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  which  I  esteem  as  a  body  for  their  probity  and  social 
virtues;  however  I  may  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  character. 

Had  your  exposition  contained  personal  abuse  alone,  I  would 
still  have  persevered  in  that  silence  which  is  ever  the  worthiest 
reply  to  detraction;  but  it  contains  more.  It  contains  a  spe¬ 
cious  and  laboured  misrepresentation  of  our  principles,  which 
affords  a  tool  to  the  unprincipled,  and  places  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  the  simple-hearted.  It  is  calculated  to  quicken 
mischievous  prejudices,  already,  alas!  too  strong  for  man’s 
happiness;  and  to  arouse  latent  fears,  already  too  influential 
for  man’s  dignity  and  independence. 

And  therefore,  be  its  character  and  spirit  what  they  may,  it 
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shall  claim  a  reply  from  me.  In  thus  endeavouring  to  guard 
the  honestly  prejudiced  and  the  timid  in  heart  against  the 
baneful  influence  of  error,  I  may  chance,  at  the  same  time,  to 
supply  an  answer  to  the  various  misstatements  and  caricatures 
which  interest  and  ignorance  have  lavishly  circulated  against 
us. 

Your  pamphlet  professes  to  be  an  “  Exposition  of  Modern 
Scepticism,”  more  especially  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
Free  Enquirer.  I  know  not  what  resemblance  others  may 
find  in  the  picture;  but  I,  for  one,  can  no  more  recognise  one 
of  my  own  principles  in  your  garbled,  perverted,  distorted  ex¬ 
position  of  them,  than  a  painter  might  recognise  the  work  of 
his  pencil,  after  some  mischievous  dauber  had  smeared  the 
canvass  with  mud,  disfigured  its  outline  and  blotted  out  all  its 
beauties.  With  no  little  ingenuity,  you  have  tortured  each 
statement,  however  simple,  into  something  childish  or  absurd; 
travestied  each  sentiment,  however  noble,  into  something 
wicked  and  grovelling;  you  have  constituted  yourself  a  judge, 
not  only  of  our  opinions,  but  of  our  motives  for  adopting  them ; 
and  then  you  have  held  up  to  the  public,  not  our  sentiments, 
but  your  own  most  invidious  and  most  indecent  exposition  of 
them. 

Again  and  again,  as  1  proceeded  in  the  perusal  of  your 
pamphlet,  did  the  text  flow  to  my  lips:  “To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure:  but  to  the  defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing 
pure,  but  even  the  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.  ”  These 
same  principles,  these  same  pages  in  which  your  suspicions 
can  find  nothing  but  immorality  and  impiety,  have  breathed 
to  others  only  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  mankind. 

You  knew  Maria  Imlay,  by  reputation  at  least,  if  not  per¬ 
sonally.  If  it  ever  was  your  good  fortune  to  meet  her  face  to 
face,  you  conversed  with  one  of  the  noblest  and  gentlest  spirits 
that  was  ever  an  ornament  to  your  society.  Her  mind  was  as 
untainted  as  her  life  was  unimpeachable. 

Maria  Imlay  was  a  subscriber  to  our  Gazette,  and  a  constant 
reader  of  its  pages.  And  where  you  discover  only  deformity 
and  vice,  her  pure  mind  found  truth  and  virtue.  After  much 
calm  reflection,  after  visiting  us  and  hearing  from  our  own 
lips  a  further  explanation  of  our  opinions;  after  addressing  to 
me  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  my  belief,  and  receiving  my  re* 
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ply* — she  expressed  in  the  strongest  and  kindest  terms,  her 
conviction  both  of  the  purity  of  motive  which  prompted  our 
exertions,  and  of  the  truth  and  virtuous  tendency  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  both  moral  and  religious ,  which  we  have  advocated. 

She  is  now  no  more;  but  a  short  time  before  her  death  she  re¬ 
peated  to  those  around  her  the  same  sentiments.  For  her,  all 
disturbing  doubts  and  anxious  cares  regarding  an  unknown  fu¬ 
turity  had  long  ceased;  she  spoke  of  my  reply  to  her  letter,  as 
having  found  approval  in  her  reason  and  given  satisfaction  to 
her  mind;  and  she  attributed  the  perfect  serenity  of  spirit  which 
she  enjoyed  under  the  sufferings  of  sickness,  and  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  in  a  great  measure,  to  those  very  opinions 
which  you  denounce  as  robbing  Deity  of  his  glory,  and  man 
of  his  hopes  and  happiness. 

Maria  Imlay’s  deathbed  scene  is  better  attested  than  Ser¬ 
ving,  or  Paine’s,  or  Voltaire’s,  which  you  quote  as  a  warning 
to  us.  If  you  doubt  my  words,  enquire  of  those  who  were 
present,  and  they  will  corroborate  the  statement  in  every 
particular. 

1  adduce  the  name  and  testimony  of  Maria  Imlay,  because 
there  has  seldom  lived,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  one  who 
was  more  esteemed  as  a  preacher,  nor  more  loved  and  respected 
as  a  mem  ber,  than  she  was,  through  a  long  period  of  years :  and 
because  you  have  attached  much  importance  to  deathbed 
scenes;  as  exhibiting  the  advantage  which  the  believer  has  over 
the  sceptic,  even  on  the  supposition  that  his  creed  is  but  a 
dream.  I  adduce  it,  too,  because  I  think,  that  even  you 
will  hesitate  to  impute  to  one  so  universally  known  and  es¬ 
teemed  in  your  society,  other  than  conscientious  motives  for 
her  acknowledged  belief. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  but  little  inclined  to  substitute  authority 
for  argument;  but  I  think  it  right  and  fitting  that  the  timid  and 
faint-hearted  who  might  be  content,  instead  of  using  their  own 
eyes  and  judgments  to  employ  William  Gibbons’  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  should  be  made  acquainted,  that  Maria  Imlay  thought  and 
acted  very  differently,  and  that  she  found  no  cause  to  repent 
her  freedom  of  enquiry;!  that  she  carefully  examined,  and 

*  See  the  first  volume  of  The  Free  Enquirer,  No  47,  page  369. 

f  I  think  it  well  that  the  public  should  be  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
evidence  whereupon  this  assertion  is  founded.  I  therefore,  by  permission 
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emphatically  approved,  that  very  volume,  in  which  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  we  are  “  believers  in  a  blind  chance,”  “  resorters 
to  invective  and  abuse,”  “  violators  of  common  decency  and 
the  common  charities  of  life;”  (page  7)  persons  “  who  deny 
the  immutability  of  moral  truth,”  (page  21)  who  i(  rail  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  zealot  and  extravagance  of  the  fanatic,” 

of  a  friend  to  whom  Maria  Imlay  confided  many  of  her  papers,  copies  of  let¬ 
ters,  &c.,  select  the  folloAving:  ^ 

In  a  letter  dated  llmo.  5,  1829,  to  a  dear  friend  in  Philadelphia,  who  had 
been  greatly  alarmed  and  distressed  that  Maria  should  visit  the  Hall  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  she  says,  after  stating  that  she  herself  had  for  years  interpreted  much 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  allegorically. 

“Now,  then,  if  our  friends  at  the  Hall  name  this  differently,  but  in  act 
manifest  the  same;  if  instead  of  calling  it  Christ,  they  call  it  the  principle  of 
improvement  which  exalts  man  above  every  other  creature  within  our  know¬ 
ledge,  shall  we,  therefore,  quarrel  with  them  about  names  ?  If  we  find  them 
in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  may  we  not  conclude  them  really  gathered 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  however  they  may  name  it;  that  is  under  the 
reign  of  light,  wisdom  and  love  ?  Herein  thou  wilt  probably  perceive  the 
comparison  I  have  given  of  them  to  George  Fox;  in  that  the  engagement  of 
both  is  and  was  to  draw  forth  speculative  theory  to  practical  truth. 

“  I  do  not  condemn  any  of  my  dear  friends  for  a  prejudice  which  I  held 
just  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  feel  true  sympathy  and  charity  for  those 
who  are,  and  may  be  caught  in  the  same  snare.  I  held  it  till  I  became 
weary  of  its  effects  on  my  mind;  I  sought  to  know  the  reality  for  myself,  and 
the  light  of  truth  dispersed  the  illusions  of  error.  And  this  is  a  truth  estab¬ 
lished  in  my  mind,  that  he  or  she  must  be  a  mistaken,  a  deluded  or  interest¬ 
ed  supporter  of  that  which  will  not  bear  investigation,  who  would  cast  an 
odium  on  ‘  Free  Enquiry.  ’  ” 

The  reiterated  solicitations  of  some  of  her  intimate  friends  induced  her  for 
a  time  to  give  up  her  attendance  during  our  lectures  at  the  Hall.  On  this 
subject  she  following  memorandum  was  found  in  her  hand- writing. 

“  What  shall  it  profit  that  the  intellect  be  repressed,  the  understanding 
blinded  and  the  will  coerced?  The  progress  of  human  improvement  is  there¬ 
by  impeded;  and  what  have  we  in  remuneration  for  this  loss? 

“I  am  one  of  those  prohibited  by  the  Society  of  Friends  from  an  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Hall  of  Science.  Much  exertion  has  been  used  to  influence  my 
mind,  and  induce  a  belief,  that  the  communications  there  heard  had  an  inju¬ 
rious  rather  than  a  profitable- tendency;  but  not  one  argument,  threat  or  in¬ 
treaty  has  carried  conviction  with  it.  Wherefore?  Simply  because  the  light 
of  certainty  excluded  the  shades  of  error,  which  ever  prevail  where  any  ob¬ 
ject  is  judged  of,  or  decided  upon,  by  anticipation,  or  anterior  to  know¬ 
ledge.  Thus  prejudging  prejudice  raises  and  maintains  a  fortress,  from 
which  shots  at  random  and  arrows  that  fall  pointless  fly.” 
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(page  14)  who  are  “  profane  scoffers,0  (page  14)  who  have 
“railed  against  Jesus  Christ,”  (page  27)  and  who  substitute 
“  declamation  and  invective  for  enquiry,  groundless  assertions 
for  truth,  and  railing  for  reason.”  (page  34.) 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  examine  some  of  your  assertions 
in  detail.  Robert  Dale  Owen. 


LETTER  2. 

Specimen  of  TV.  G.’s  pamphlet.  Charge  of  atheism.  II - 
liberality.  Dr.  Chalmers  more  charitable .  Disclaimer. 
TV.  G.’s  self  constituted  censorship.  His  former  liberali¬ 
ty ,  contrasted  with  his  present  conduct.  No  apology  de¬ 
manded. 

I  promised  in  this  letter,  to  examine  your  assertions  in  detail. 
You  commence  your  strictures  as  follows;* 

From  another  letter  dated  llmo.  6,  1829,  and  found  addressed  to  a  friend 
whom  she  highly  valued,  but  which  I  believe  she  did  not  live  to  forward  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  address,  I  quote  as  follows,  omitting  the  name  : 

“  That, - ,  which  all  others  failed  to  effect,  thou,  for  a  season,  didst  ef¬ 

fect  on  my  mind;  viz.  a  willingness  to  yield  to  the  prejudices  of  my  friends, 
and  withdraw  my  attendance  from  the  Hall  of  Science. 

“  Before  thou  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  some  had  threatened  me:  these 
bound  me  but  the  closer  to  it.  Some  entreated:  these  I  found  it  hard  to  re¬ 
sist:  and  nothing  less  than  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  me  to  resist 
them.  Some  flattered:  and  these,  I  thought,  little  knew  me.  But  when  thy 
voice  was  joined  to  that  of  the  multitude,  I  felt  the  whole  weight  of  ob¬ 
ligation  I  was  under  to  thee;  and  to  thee  I  yielded,  while  yet  my  judgment 
remained  entirely  unconvinced.  By  my  promise,  I  have,  from  that  moment 
to  this,  held  myself  bound:  and  I  now  feel  myself  equally  bound  to  withdraw, 
instead  of  breaking  it. 

“  Thou  wilt  perceive,  by  recurrence  to  my  former  letter,  if  it  be  still  in 
being,  that  I  retained  to  myself  this  privilege.  Be  assured,  could  I  with 
peace  of  mind  continue  to  comply  with  thy  wishes,  I  would  do  so.  Then  be 
not  offended  with  me.  I  tread  not  again  this  ground,  without  fully  counting 
the  cost.” 

These  extracts  may  show  in  what  light  our  late  respectable  and  respected 
friend  regarded  the  principles  of  the  Free  Enquirer  and  the  conduct  of  its 
editors. 

They  furnish  evidence,  too,  of  a  beautiful  candor  and  adherence  to  princi¬ 
ple,  under  circumstances  not  a  little  trying  and  difficult.  R.  D.  O, 

*  The  passages  quoted  are  italicised  precisely  as  in  the  orignials.  , 
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“  It  is  a  common  opinion,  and  perhaps  a  correct  one,  that  reason  and  ar¬ 
gument  are  lost  upon  an  atheist ,  on  the  obvious  ground,  that  his  error  has 
its  seat  in  the  hearty  and  not  in  the  understanding:  ‘  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
hearty  There  is  no  God.’  But,  although  inaccessible  to  reason,  the  expand¬ 
ing  mantle  of  charity  may  be  broad  enough  to  reach,  even  the  atheist  him¬ 
self;  especially  were  he  content  to  leave  his  neighbours  in  the  undisturb¬ 
ed  possession  of  their  belief,  and  did  not  aspire  to  become  the  head  of  a  sect , 
by  seducing  others  to  follow  him.  But  the  being  who  is  so  absolutely  credu¬ 
lous,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  believe  that  creation  is  but  the  effect  of  a  blind 
chance ,  and  so  inconsistently  incredulous ,  on  the  other,  as  to  treat  the  rea¬ 
sonable  truths  of  Christianity  as  gross  superstitions,  although  requiring  an  in¬ 
finitely  smaller  measure  of  faith  than  his  own  opinions;  and  who,  whilst  de¬ 
manding  with  incessant  clamours,  unbounded  liberality  for  himself,  resorts 
to  invective  and  abuse,  to  unsettle  the  faith,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
others; — such  a  subverter  of  morals,  and  of  the  social  relations,  such  a  vio- 
later  of  common  decency,  and  of  the  common  charities  of  life,  must  be  as 
inaccessible  to  reason,  as  he  is  undeserving  of  the  respect  of  mankind.  Such 
‘  wilful  and  culpable  error,’  associated  with  principles  so  mischievous  and 
destructive,  admit  of  no  compromise,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Christian,  or 
the  moralist. 

“  Believing,  when  I  addressed  you  in  my  letter,  that  your  principles  did 
not  impose  the  task  of  reviewing  your  past  conduct,  no  better  course  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  me,  than  to  lay  it  before  you,  and  endeavour  to  lead  you  to 
reflect,  by  a  reference  to  some  striking  examples.  In  the  statement  of facts 
which  I  there  made,  you  have  deemed  me  *  uncharitable,’  although  1  used  no 
other  terms  to  designate  your  actions,  than  such  as  have  been  long  sanctioned 
by  common  usage  and  the  common  consent  of  mankind.  Besides,  with 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  blasphemy,  and  every  other  impiety, 
cease  to  be  crimes;  with  you  they  are  nonentities.  Judging  from  your  con¬ 
duct,  you  have  been  ambitious  to  deserve  the  appellations  I  have  used;  in  no 
point  of  view,  therefore,  can  I  perceive  any  just  ground  of  complaint.  I  can 
not  offer  any  apology  for  giving  to  things  their  appropriate  names,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  case  like  the  present;  but  I  will,  on  this  occasion,  add  proof  and 
argument,  with  a  hope  that  their  combined  influence,  if  inoperative  on  your¬ 
selves,  may  benefit  some  of  your  readers.” 

You  begin,  then,  by  assuming  that  we  are  atheists,  and  as 
such,  inaccessible  to  reason  and  undeserving  the  respect  of 
mankind.  In  proof  of  the  assumption,  you  quote  a  few  words 
from  the  letter  which,  I  have  already  said,  I  addressed  to  our 
lost  and  valued  friend  Maria  Imlay.  The  whole  passage  reads 
as  follows: 

“  I  perceive  no  evidence  by  which  to  affirm,  or  to  deny,  any  thing  regard¬ 
ing  an  immaterial  God  or  regarding  a  future  state  (after  death)  of  happiness 
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or  misery.  And  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  if  a  great  Presiding,  Design¬ 
ing  and  Omnipotent  Being  exist,  distinct  from  matter  and  its  properties,  it  is 
not  his  will  that  we  should  certainly  know  any  thing  about  him.  If  it  were 
his  will  we  should  all  be  made  to  know  it.  If  he  deemed  it  necessary  or  im¬ 
portant  to  our  well-being  that  we  should  know  and  acknowledge  his  indi¬ 
vidual  existence,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  adopted  the  means  necessary 
to  communicate  to  us  directly  and  positively  this  knowledge  of  himself.  I 
feel  convinced,  therefore,  either  that  such  an  omnipotent  Being,  distinct  from 
matter  and  its  properties,  does  not  exist;  or  else  that,  so  existing,  he  does 
not  judge  it  necessary  or  important  that  I  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  In  either  case  I  am  content  to  remain  ignorant  on  this  point.  I  de¬ 
ny  not,  nor  disbelieve  his  distinct  existence;  I  can  but  say  that  I  know  it  not.’* 

This  you  consider  as  an  avowal  of  atheism,  and  a  proof  that 
I  can  neither  hear  reason,  nor  merit  respect. 

The  more  enlightened  portion  even  of  orthodox  religionists 
will  cry  shame!  on  so  unjust  and  presumptuous  a  conclusion. 
It  is  as  antiquated  as  it  is  unjust.  No  one  who  pretends  even 
to  orthodox  liberality,  will  venture  thus  to  confound  belief 
and  integrity.  Hear  what  Dr.  Chalmers  the  celebrated  divine, 
the  leader  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  says  on  this  subject: 

“  Conceive  for  a  moment,  that  the  belief  of  a  God  were  to  be  altogether 
expunged  from  the  world.  We  have  no  doubt  that  society  would  suffer 
most  painfully  in  its  temporal  interest  by  such  an  event.  But  the  machine 
of  society  might  still  be  kept  up:  and  on  the  face  of  it  you  might  still  meet 
with  the  same  gradations  of  character,  and  the  same  varied  distribution  of 
praise,  among  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Suppose  it  possible  that  the 
world  could  be  broken  off  from  the  system  of  God’s  administration  altogether; 
and  that  he  were  to  consign  it,  with  all  its  present  accommodations,  and  all 
its  natural  principles,  to  some  far  and  solitary  place  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
economy, — we  should  still  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  variety  of 
character;  and  man  sitting  in  judgment  over  it,  would  say  of  some  that  thev 
are  good,  and  of  others,  that  they  are  evil.  Even  in  this  desolate  region  of 
atheism,  the  eye  of  the  sentimentalist  might  expatiate  among  beauteous  and 
interesting  spectacles, — amiable  mothers  shedding  their  graceful  tears  over 
the  tomb  of  departed  infancy;  high-toned  integrity  maintaining  itself  unsul¬ 
lied  amid  the  allurements  of  corruption;  benevolence  plying  its  labours  of 
usefulness,  and  patriotism  earning  its  proud  reward  in  the  testimony  of  an 
approving  people.  Here,  then,  you  have  compassion  and  natural  affection , 
and  justice,  and  public  spirit , — but  would  it  not  be  a  glaring  perversion  of 
language  to  say,  that  there  was  godliness  in  a  world,  where  there  was  no  feel¬ 
ing  and.no  conviction  about  God?” — ( Sermon  iv.  p.  184 — 5.) 

But  no!  you  say.  Exclude  a  feeling  and  a  conviction  about 

God,  and  there  is  no  good  thing  left:  no  generous  principle 
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no  heightened  integrity,  no  disinterested  benevolence.  Recol¬ 
lect,  Dr.  Gibbons,  that  no  nran  can  speak,  on  such  an  hypothe¬ 
sis,  but  for  himself.  You  may  feel,  perhaps,  that  without  a 
consciousness  that  God’s  eye  is  upon  you,  you  have  no  moral 
principle  to  guide  you  to  good,  nor  moral  scruple  to  guard 
you  from  evil:  it  were  charity  to  suppose  you  do,  since  you 
assert  that  it  ever  is  so.  But  for  myself,  /  have  no  such  feel¬ 
ing.  I  have  that  within  my  own  breast  which  is  my  punish¬ 
ment  if  I  act  a  dishonourable  or  a  selfish  part,  and  my  reward 
if  I  do  not.  It  is  in  vain  you  deny  to  me  its  possession.  My 
own  heart  refutes  the  calumny.  My  own  heart  bears  me  wit¬ 
ness  that  I  have  been  honest — too  honest,  perhaps,  for  my 
worldly  welfare — and  that  honesty  is  deserving  of  respect. 
My  own  heart  bears  me  witness,  that  in  losing  my  religion,  I 
have  not  lost  one  feeling  of  moral  rectitude;  that  I  am  (at  the 
least)  as  little  given  to  selfishness,  to  hypocrisy,  to  anger,  to 
bitterness  of  feeling,  to  injustice,  to  immorality  of  any  kind 
now,  as  ever  I  was  in  my  most  orthodox  days. 

My  error,  you  say,  is  wilful  and  culpable.  I  have  never  seen 
you,  never  conversed  with  you,  nor  am  I  known  to  you,  ex¬ 
cept  from  my  writings;  and  you  assume  in  my  case,  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  belongs,  according  to  your  own  creed,  to  the  Search¬ 
er  of  hearts  alone?  You  sit  in  judgment  on  my  opinions,  and 
pronounce  them  wicked  and  wilful?  you  hesitate  not  to  assert 
that  I  might  think  otherwise  if  I  would?  that  I  will  not  change 
my  belief,  though  I  see  it  to  be  vile  and  vicious?  Can  it  be 
that  you  are  the  same  William  Gibbons  who,  but  six  short 
years  ago,  commenced  the  “  Berean,”  and  put  forth  in  his 
prospectus  such  sentiments  as  these: 

“  The  minds  of  men,  moreover,  like  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  located, 
are  variously  organized;  hence  evidence,  whether  in  things  natural  or  spi¬ 
ritual,  which  suffices  to  convince  the  understanding  of  one,  shall  produce  no 
effect  on  that  of  another.  Thus  the  circumstance  which  caused  Nathanael 
to  cry  out — *  Rabbi!  thou  art  the  son  of  God!’  would  have  left  Thomas  still 
in  a  state  of  unbelief.  To  Him,  therefore,  it  belongs,  who  ‘tempers  the 
winds  to  the  sides  of  the  shorn  lamb,’  and  to  Him  alone,  to  know  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  to  adapt  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  to  their  convictions, 
whether  it  be  by  a  display  of  His  love,  His  mercy  or  His  power — by  the 
moistening  of  the  ‘  fleece,’  or  by  the  ‘  prints  of  the  nails.’  What  folly,  what 
wickedness  then,  for  fallible  men,  acting  as  inquisitors  over  the  conscience, 
to  attempt  to  force  their  fellows  into  a  uniformity  in  matters  of  faith:  to 
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graduate  the  force  of  evidence,  and  to  command  and  control  the  convictions 
of  the  heart! — To  reduce,  in  short,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  Thomases  and  the  Nathanaels  to  the  same  standard!” 

Whose  now  is  the  “  folly,”  and  whose  the  “  wickedness?’’ 
Who  acts  now  as  an  <c  inquisitor  over  the  conscience/’  and  pre¬ 
sumes  to  “  know  the  hearts  of  men?”  Alas!  for  the  weakness 
of  human  nature!  Six  years  ago,  you  might  have  exclaimed, 
in  all  sincerity  perhaps,  with  Hazael,  “Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  thing?”  and  now — now,  you  assume 
the  place  you  once  set  apart  for  your  creator  alone,  decide 
what  evidence  shall  convince  the  understanding,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  those  who  most  honestly  and  most  temperately  differ 
with  you  in  opinion,  to  be  inaccessible  to  reason  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  respect? 

.  You  have  imputed  to  us  (on  page  28)  the  making  Christiani¬ 
ty  responsible  for  all  the  crimes  committed  under  its  name. 
This  is  an  assertion  without  evidence,  to  which  I  plead  not 
guilty.  In  proof,  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  impute  to  your  sect 
nor  to  religionists  generally  the  spirit  which  I  perceive  you  to 
evince;  inasmuch  as  I  know  that  many  religionists  think  and 
write  very  differently.  Take  for  an  example  the  follow¬ 
ing,  from  the  “  Christian  Journal,”  a  religious  paper  publish¬ 
ed  at  Utica,  and  which  was  quoted  by  the  Baptist  editor  of  the 
(e  American  Spectator,”  with  the  true  and  honest  observation, 
that  “  most  errors  of  the  head  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
highest  virtues  of  the  heart.” 

“  The  treatment  due  to  persons  who  differ  from  or  oppose 
our  religious  opinions  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consider¬ 
ation. 

We  know  not  of  any  scripture  authority  for  heaping  upon 
a  fellow  man  anathemas ,  or  for  assailing  his  influence  or  his 
good  name,  or  throwing  around  him  evil  surmisings  and  sus¬ 
picions ,  or  for  bringing  against  him  revilings ,  railing  accu¬ 
sations ,  or  taunting  reproof,  merely  because  he  does  not  see 
fit  to  think  and  act  just  as  religiously ,  and  in  the  same  way , 
as  we  do  ourselves.  Yet  what  course  is  most  natural  to  the 
unhumbled  and  self-confident  heart?  How  often  has  it  been 
substituted  of  late,  by  the  supporter  of  a  sect  or  party,  for  kind 
and  persuasive  argument,  and  that  gentleness  2XL&  forbear¬ 
ance  which  are  amongst  the  best  evidences  as  well  as  fruits 
of  real  piety!  That  every  person  should  be  truly  religious — 
orthodox  in  opinion,  and  blameless  in  practice,  is  the  first  and 
chief  lesson  taught  by  the  Bible.  But  the  means  of  making 
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him  religious  have  no  connexion  with  harsh,  unkind,  unchris¬ 
tian  treatment.  He  is  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  Maker’s  unerring 
judgment,  not  by  our  opinion .  Who  of  us  has  the  right  thus 
to  make  his  own  opinions  or  conduct  the  measure  of  another 
man’s  duty,  or  to  judge  the  heart  of  another,  without  a  com¬ 
mission  from  him  who  “searches  the  heart?” 

“We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by  noticing  the 
proscriptive  and  party  course  which  some  of  the  professed 
friends  of  the  Gospel  often  seem  ready  to  adopt.  The  man 
that  is  not  up  to  their  standard  of  belief  and  feeling  is  not  pur¬ 
sued  by  persuasions  and  kindness ,  to  be  won  to  their  senti¬ 
ments,  but  at  once  proscribed,  and  stigmatized  by  an  offensive 
and  reproachful  epithet.  He  is  either  heretic  or  infidel ,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  of  their  party .  They  treat  him  as  they  would 
a  certain  domestic  animal,  and  even  cry,  “  mad  dog,”  if  he 
does  not  follow  them.  Whether  a  man  of  common  sense  and 
ordinary  sensibility  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  treat¬ 
ment,  or  to  be  thrown  off  to  a  returnless  distance,  let  the  read¬ 
er  judge.” 

This  is  just  and  amiable,  and  does  equal  credit  to  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  him  who  wrote  it.  It  would  never  occur  to 
me  to  speak  harshly  of  its  author,  merely  because  his  theo¬ 
retical  opinions  happen  to  differ  from  mine. 

You  say  you  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  epithets  you 
have  used,  which  you  think  we  can  not  complain  of,  inasmuch 
as  we  consider  them  totally  unmeaning.  I  do  so;  nor  do  1  de¬ 
sire  any  apology  from  you.  No  one  is  aggrieved  by  unmean¬ 
ing  abuse,  except  the  individual  who  employs  it;  nor  is  any 
apology  due,  except  to  yourself,  for  forfeiting  that  self-respect 
whose  loss  is  an  injury  to  him  alone  who  forfeits  it.  If  you 
find  no  monitor  within  your  own  breast  to  condemn  the  un¬ 
seemly  language  you  employ,  I  will  not  become  your  accuser. 

In  my  next,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  without  further  com¬ 
ment  on  your  style  and  manner,  to  test  the  substance  of  your 
accusations. 


Robert  Dale  Owen. 
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LETTER  3. 

W.  G’s  hypotheses.  Charge  of  profane  scoffing.  Its 
groundlessness.  Denial  of  the  immutability  of  truth  re¬ 
futed.  Application  in  the  present  case.  Charge  of  railing 
against  Jesus.  Strange  mode  of  supporting  it.  Verbal 
truth.  Unexampled  assurance.  Not  attributed  to  re¬ 
ligion. 

In  construing  my  admission  that  I  perceive  no  evidence 
whereby  to  assert  or  deny  any  thing  regarding  an  immaterial 
Deity  and  touching  a  future  eternity,  into  a  presumptuous  de¬ 
nial  of  both  these  positions — you  have  attributed  to  us  all 
manner  of  absurd  hypotheses  regarding  creation  and  a  first 
cause;  and  these  creatures  of  your  own  imagination  you  vehe¬ 
mently  attack  and  pull  to  pieces.  I  reply,  once  for  all,  that  I 
have  never  troubled  the  world  with  my  dreams  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  whatever  they  maybe;  that  I  have  set  up  no  hypotheses 
of  any  kind  regarding  them;  and  that  it  seems  to  me  no  little 
stretch  of  human  presumption  that  you  should  insist  upon  my 
knowing  that  of  which  I  freely  admit  my  ignorance. 

But,  you  say,  I  am  not  content  to  be  an  atheist,  but  must  needs 
scoff  and  profanely  ridicule  both  God  and  a  divine  providence; 
(page  15.)  I  was  at  a  loss,  at  the  first  moment,  to  conceive 
whereupon  you  could  even  pretend  to  found  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion;  seeing  that  I  have  ever  been  most  scrupulously  careful 
to  avoid  aught  that  might  seem  like  sarcasm  or  wound  the 
honest  feelings  of  any  one.  But  you  adduce  your  proofs,  as 
follows: 

I  have  said,  in  allusion  to  the  frightful  distress  prevalent  in 
Philadelphia:* 

“Matthew  Carey  and  his  fellow  citizens  have  ascertained  and  published 
the  fact,  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  this  land  of  liberty  squalid  wretched¬ 
ness  unproduced  by  crime;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  their  city’s  riches,  the 
most  abject  poverty  uncaused  by  idleness:  and,  for  these  crying  evils  there 
shall  be  no  remedy,  and  scarcely  a  rational  hope  of  mitigation!*  Will  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Deity  patiently  suffer  him  to  be  accused  of  wilfully  placing  his 
creatures  in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  choose  between  crime  and  starv¬ 
ation?  and  then  farther  accused  of  furnishing  no  means  of  escape  from  the 
horrible  dilemma?”  \ 


*  With  your  usual  disingenuousness,  you  quote  only  a  few  detached  words, 
without  supplying  in  any  degree,  the  real  sense  of  the  passage. 
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This  you  call  “  profane  scoffing,  wild  presumption  and  most 
daring  impiety;”  (page  14.) 

Why,  this  is  a  perfect  abuse  of  words.  1  said  that  to  assert, 
as  had  been  asserted,  that  the  extreme  and  undeserved  wretch¬ 
edness  of  the  poor  in  Philadelphia  is  necessary  and  irreme¬ 
diable^  was,  in  fact,  to  accuse  the  Deity  (if  we  conceive  all 
things  to  be  directed  by  him)  of  compelling  his  creatures  either 
to  starve  or  to  resort  to  crime?  And  is  it  not  so?  Will  you 
yourself  deny  it?  But  who  asserted  that  it  was  necessary  and 
irremediable '/  If  you  look  the  trouble  to  read  the  article  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  it,  you  know  that  I  did  not.  I  deemed 
it  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  So  far,  therefore,  from  even 
indirectly  accusing  a  divine  government,  my  argument  virtu¬ 
ally  made  in  its  defence,  by  attributing  to  tbe  errors  of  man 
what  others  have  attributed  to  the  dispensations  of  God. 

And  yet  you  are  not  ashamed,  on  the  strength  of  such  proof 
alone,  to  say  that  I  “  presume  to  scan  the  boundless  universe, 
to  ridicule  the  Christians’  God,  to  upbraid  the  Almighty  Je¬ 
hovah,  when  I  suppose  his  existence,  for  making  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  as  they  are!”  (page  14.) 

It  were  charity  to  suppose  your  perceptions  so  obtuse  that 
you  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of  the  passage;  for 
thus  only  can  you  escape  the  imputation  of  wilfully  pervert¬ 
ing  and  misstating  my  words. 

A  few  pages  further  on,  you  assert  (without  adducing  even 
the  shadow  of  a  quotation  in  proof)  that  we  u  deny  the  immu¬ 
tability  of  truth,  (page  21)  and  hold  that  “  what  is  vice  in  one 
country  is  virtue  in  another.” 

No,  Dr.  Gibbons.  I  can  not  believe  but  that  you  yourself 
know  that  we  never  expressed  any  such  doctrine.  Virtue  is 
virtue  in  itself,  independently  of  time,  of  name  or  of  country. 
Honesty,  for  instance,  and  candour  are  virtues  in  every  coun¬ 
try  and  at  all  times;  and  invidious  misrepresentation  is  a  crime 
be  its  object  what  it  may. 

Thus,  when  you  take  a  few  disjointed  words,  here  and  there, 
first  from  one  article,  then  from  another,  distorting  their  mean¬ 
ing  and  falsifying  their  application, — when  you  quote  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  one  individual  and  attribute  them  to  another,  nay, 
when  you  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  one  of  us  the  very  words 
and  phrases  which  were  used  by  her  opponent,  and  replied  to 
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by  herself — you  are  guilty  of  a  mode  of  proceeding  which,  in 
no  country,  is  called  right.  Our  moral  feelings  tell  us  that  it 
is  wrong.  Its  mischievous  tendency  confirms  the  sentence; 
and,  unless  you  are  yourself  prepared  to  act  the  part  which 
you  impute  to  us,  and  deny  the  immutability  of  moral  truth, 
you  can  not  excuse  or  justify  it. 

Those  who  read  these  letters  shall  have  proof  of  what  I  say. 

On  page  23  you  quote,  (as  our  sentiments)  the  opinion 
and  expressions  which  were  used  by  E.  T.  *  a  correspondent 
whose -communications  regarding  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  called  forth  by  Frances  WrighVs  commendatory  re¬ 
flections  on  Jesus’  character,  (page  199)  which  E.  T.  dissented 
from,  requesting  permission  to  state  the  reasons  for  his  dissent. 
All  these  you  quote  as  sentiments  approved  by  us;  adding,  with 
a  most  verbal  adherence  to  truth,  “  A  large  portion  of  this  is 
from  your  own  pens;  as  editors  you  stand  responsible  for  the 
ivhole .” 

Not  one  word  of  all  you  had  just  quoted  was  from  our  pens. 
Not  one  word  of  it  was  approved  by  us.  You  knew  that.  You 
knew  that  E.  T.’s  communication  was  in  opposition  to  our 
sentiments ,  that  we  said  so,  and  that  one  of  us  replied  to  it. 
You  knew  that  the  whole  discussion  regarding  the  character 
of  Jesus  was  caused  by  Frances  Wright’s  speaking  of  him  as 
“an  amiable  philosopher  and  reformer,  who  dared  to  rebuke 
the  vices  of  his  age  and  to  pity  its  miseries;  far  too  wise  and 
too  gentle  to  have  conceived  the  scheme  now  attached  to  his 
name.”  (page  199.)  And  knowing  all  this,  you  impute  to  us 

OUR  VERY  OPPONENTS’  ARGUMENTS  AS  OUR  OWN;  and  THERE¬ 
UPON,  (with  a  degree  of  assurance  which  to  be  credited  must 
be  seen)  you  found  your  assertions,  that  we  have  “  railed 
against  Jesus  Christ”  (page  27)  and  “reviled  the  author  of 
Christianity!” 

In  no  country,  Dr.  Gibbons,  will  this  pass  for  virtue.  In  no 
country  will  it  be  approved  by  any  one  whose  approval  is 
worth  having.  No  end  can  justify  such  means;  no  cause  sanc¬ 
tify  such  weapons. 

There  is  neither  oversight  to  justify,  nor  misconception  to 


*  That  Jesus  was  “  wanting  in  filial  affection  and  respect,5’  was  a  “  miracle 
monger,55  a  “magician,55  an  “  encourager  of  intemperance,55  &c. 
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excuse  you.  You  know  that  both  I  and  Frances  Wright  have 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  expressed  our  admiration  of  the 
character  of  Jesus,  as  we  have  been  led  to  view  it.  You  en¬ 
deavour  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  your  readers  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  this  impression,  by  carefully  suppressing  our  own 
words,  and  putting  forth,  as  our  sentiments,  those  of  our  op¬ 
ponents.  And  this  you  do,  because  you  think  it  an  effectual 
method  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
of  your  own  readers  generally,  against  us. 

I  said  I  would  not  judge  the  creed  you  profess  by  the  con¬ 
duct  you  practice.  Nor  will  I.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  all 
spiritual  creeds  have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  that  all  exclusive  doctrines  tempt  to  sectarian 
feeling;  but  religion  any  more  than  scepticism,  can  not  make 
the  honest  man  a  knave.  Candor  and  hypocrisy  alike  lie 
deeper  than  theoretical  opinions.  Sophistry  and  prejudice 
may  mislead  the  head  of  the  most  upright  man;  they  can  not 
deprave  his  heart.  Even  the  unpitying  creed  of  Calvin  has 
found  believers  among  the  gentle  and  the  kind-hearted,  and 
neither  destroyed  their  gentleness  nor  turned  to  cruelty  their 
kindly  feelings. 

Thus,  if  I  am  startled  by  such  a  dereliction  from  prin¬ 
ciple  in  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  into  a  momentary 
temptation  to  impute  to  Christianity  the  subversion  of  moral 
rectitude,  I  yet  pause  to  reflect  that  I  have  found,  in  my  inter¬ 
course  with  society,  good  faith  and  good  temper,  not  with  the 
sceptic  alone,  but  often  with  the  believer  also;  and  I  check  the 
hasty  conclusion,  that  the  belief  in  any  doctrines  can  destroy 
human  integrity. 

I  have  a  few  accusations  still  to  answer  in  my  next. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 


LETTER  4. 

Minor  misrepresentations .  Moral  question  not  discussed 
with  TV.  G.  Reason  why  not.  TV.  G's  suspicions  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  opponents'  good  temper.  Likened  to  the  ex¬ 
travagances  during  the  reign  of  terror.  Conclusion. 

It  would  require  more  time  than  I  incline  to  give  to  such  a 
task,  to  point  out  all  the  misrepresentations,  intentional,  and 
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(perhaps)  unintentional,  with  which  your  pamphlet  abounds. 
You  say  for  instance,  (page  10)  you  have  'pronounced  the 
Bible  contemptible  and  its  contents  trash."  No  such  expres¬ 
sions  were  ever  used  by  any  one  of  us.  You  give  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  expressions  “  The  early  Christians  were  the 
most  notorious  and  unprincipled  liars  and  forgers,”  that  Jesus 
u  strolled  about  afraid  of  being  seen,”  that  his  followers  were 
“  a  fanatic  mob,”  “  a  rabble,”  (page  23)  and  many  other  simi¬ 
lar  expressions,  are  ours.  You  know  that  one  of  these  ever 
fell  from  our  pens.  Some  of  them  occurred  in  quotations  from 
other  publications,  and  some  were  used  in  communications  ad¬ 
mitted  in  order  that^they  might  be  refuted.  And  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  you  invidiously  take  advantage  to  persuade  your 
readers  that  such  is  the  common  language  we  employ,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion. 

As  regards  our  moral  principles,  our  view  of  the  marriage 
law,  and  your  unwarranted  and  indecent  perversion  of  these  to 
mean  licentious  selfishness,  I  will  enter,  William  Gibbons,  in¬ 
to  no  argument  with  you.  I  have  seen  it  to  be  useless,  and  I 
know  it  to  be  revolting  to  my  feelings,  to  converse  on  these 
subjects  except  with  the  purehearted.  If,  when  I  express  my 
reliance  on  the  power  of  unshackled  virtue,  and  my  conviction 
that  the  affections  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  gentle  force  of 
moral  feeling,  rather  than  by  the  strong  arm  of  physical  com¬ 
pulsion — if,  when  1  remind  my  readers  that  true  affection 
springs  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  not  from  the  forms  of 
the  law;  that  purity  is  the  offspring  of  disinterestedness  and  of 
simplicity;  that  her  presence  is  attested,  not  by  legalizing 
words  but  by  confiding  sincerity  and  unobtrusive  kindness; 
that  where  these  exist,  she  can  enter  without  ceremonious  in¬ 
troduction;  but  where  discord  and  selfishness  and  deceit  find  a 
place,  no  holy  sanction  can  create,  nor  any  legal  ties  detain 
her — if,  I  say,  when  I  express  in  conscious  integrity  and  sin¬ 
gleness  of  heart,  such  sentiments  as  these,  I  am  met  by  a  quot¬ 
ing  of  the  profligate  axiom,  “  that  every  woman  is  at  heart  a 
rake,”  or  by  the  assertion  that,  but  for  legal  compulsion,  every 
man  would  abandon  his  wife  and  children,  or  told  that  1  advo¬ 
cate  prostitution  and  unseemly  licentiousness — if,  1  repeat,  I 
find  my  own  pure  sentiments  thus  odiously  construed,  I  feel 
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that  I  am  acting  the  part  of  him  who,  in  Scripture  language* 
casts  pearls  before  swine,  while  they  turn  again  and  rend  him. 

Were  I  addressing  those  in  whose  unsullied  minds  pure  and 
simple  words  call  up  none  but  pure  and  simple  ideas,  I  would 
speak  on  the  subject  willingly  and  explicitly.  They  would  not 
misunderstand  me,  if  I  said,  that  the  morality  we  have  advocat¬ 
ed  is  an  uncompelled  and  uncompelling  spirit  of  charity  and 
kindness,  that  tells  us  what  we  owe  our  fellow-creatures,  that 
bids  us  act  so  as  to  secure  their  happiness,  and  warns  us  from 
conduct  that  shall  trifle  with  their  peace  of  mind — a  morality, 
not  of  time  or  circumstance  or  of  country,  but  of  every  age  and 
of  every  nation,  not  a  morality  that  assumes  oiie  shade  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  another  in  Paris  and  a  third  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
but  one  that  no  forms  nor  ceremonies  nor  lawful  rights  can  ei¬ 
ther  create  or  destroy. 

Had  you,  as  many  worthy  individuals  have  done,  contented 
yourself  with  expressing  your  conviction,  that  in  thus  propos¬ 
ing  to  entrust  to  moral  keeping  many  rights  and  duties  which 
are  now  controlled  by  law,  we  seemed  to  place  undue  confi¬ 
dence  in  human  nature;  had  you  reminded  us  of  the  frailty  of 
human  resolves  and  the  selfishness  of  human  passions,  and  pro¬ 
pounded  the  question  whether  these  might  not  exert  an  over¬ 
weening  influence  were  legal  restraints  removed,  I  would  have, 
willingly  examined  and  discussed  that  subject  with  you.  For 
it  merits  a  careful  examination. 

As  it  is,  I  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  a  controversy  into 
which  I  have  been  dragged  by  a  feeling  of  duty.  Yet,  ere  I 
close  my  strictures,  I  can  not  but  notice  one  curious  passage 
which  occurs  on  page  24  of  your  pamphlet. 

You  say  you  have  been  told  “  that  in  our  personal  intercourse 
with  men  we  evince  great  mildness  and  forbearance.  ”  This 
circumstance  you  think  very  suspicious.  A  man  ought  always 
to  be  suspected,  you  think,  ‘ ‘  who  affects  great  softness  of  man- 
,  ner  and  an  unruffled  evenness  of  temper.”  “  These  things,” 
you  say,  (quoting  with  approbation  the  words  of  some  moral 
writer) — “  these  things  are  all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree 
of  mental  discipline,  into  which  he  that  has  no  purposes  of  craft 
or  design  to  answer,  can  not  submit  to  drill  himself?’ 

This  from  a  member  of  the  Society  to  which  I  believe  you 
still  nominally  belong,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  An  unruffled 
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evenness  of  temper  is  never  attained  in,  except  for  purposes  of 
craft  or  design!  and  those  who  attain  to  it  are  therefore  to  be 
suspected!  If  such  be  your  opinion  of  human  nature,  and  such 
your  most  ungenerous  estimate  of  human  motives,  it  surprises 
me  little  that  you  can  not  understand  or  appreciate  our  senti¬ 
ments. 

Y  ou  are  fond  of  adverting  to  the  French  Revolution,  that  bug¬ 
bear  that  is  set  up  in  England  to  frighten  republicans,  and  in  this 
country  to  terrify  free  enquirers  after  truth.  Your  inference 
from  our  “  unruffled  evenness  of  temper”  reminds  me  of  those 
days  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  to  wear  a  clean  shirt  was 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  being  an  aristocrat.  Rest  assured, 
however,  that  no  rational  being  will  find  in  clean  linen  or  good 
temper  aught  that  is  suspicious,  whatever  Robespierre  and 
William  Gibbons  may  have  discovered  to  the  contrary. 

I  regret  that  you  are  so  prone  to  find  cause  of  offence  in  all 
that  we  say  or  do.  I  regret  that  you  have  thought  it  right  and 
expedient  to  mislead  and  prejudice  the  public  mind.  Both  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  and  yet  more  for  your  own  sake,  I  re¬ 
gret  it. 

You  may  read  these  letters,  with  pain,  but  yet  perhaps  with 
profit.  They  will  probably  induce  you  to  review  the  course 
you  have  pursued,  and  to  reflect,  whether  it  was  calculated  ei¬ 
ther  to  confer  honour  on  yourself,  or  to  bring  conviction  to 
your  opponents.  Robert  Dale  Owen. 


TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

One  of  your  members,  William  Gibbons  of  Wilmington, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  which,  I  have  been  told,  has  been 
extensively  circulated  among  you. 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  many  members  of 
your  society,  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain.  Two  of  these, 
well  known  in  London  for  their  active  philanthropy,  William 
Allen  and  Joseph  Foster,  were,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  my 
father’s  partners  in  business,  and  our  most  intimate  friends. 
From  these  and  other  circumstances  I  entertain  a  respect  for 
your  society;  for  the  republican  simplicity  practised  by  many 
of  its  best  members;  for  the  good  faith  and  plain  dealing  gene- 
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rally  found  among  you;  for  the  absence  of  idle  titles  and  cere¬ 
monies  which  your  principles  enjoin;  for  the  comparative 
equality  of  rank  and  condition  which  commonly  prevails;  for 
the  comparative  absence  of  vanity  and  extravagance,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  dresses,  equipages  and  retinue  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  much  good  feeling  and  sincere  anx¬ 
iety  after  truth  exist  among  Friends,  I  am  unwilling  that  a 
stumbling  block  should  be  set  up  in  their  path,  which  might 
cause  prejudice  and  injury  to  many.  I  greatly  desire,  that  in 
so  far  as  myself  and  my  opinions  are  concerned,  they  should 
come  before  your  society  ungarbled  and  without  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  I  would  have  my  principles  and  reasonings  judged, 
by  your  own  eyes  and  judgments. 

Therefore  it  is,  that  I  have  learned,  with  regret,  the  wide 
circulation  of  William  Gibbons’  pamphlet  among  you.  With 
the  best  desire  on  your  parts  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false, 
and  to  distinguish,  through  the  abuse,  the  thing  abused,  you 
can  not  do  so,  unless  you  have  the  text  before  you,  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  to  compare.  William  Gibbons  knew  that  many  of 
you  had  no  possible  opportunity  for  such  examination;  and  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  palm  upon  you,  as 
our  sentiments,  his  own  very  absurd,  and  at  times  very  un¬ 
seemly  conception  (or  professed  conception)  of  them.  In 
some  things  he  has  given  you  grounds  to  believe  the  very  op¬ 
posite  of  what  is  true,  quoting  the  arguments  of  our  opponents 
as  put  forth  or  sanctioned  by  us,  and  asserting  that  we  villified 
that  very  character,  the  character  of  Jesus,  which  we  have  ap¬ 
proved  and  admired  and  sought  to  rescue  from  (what  we  be¬ 
lieved  to  be)  unjust  aspersion. 

If  all  the  particulars  were  before  you,  so  that  you  might 
knowingly  form  your  own  unbiassed  judgment,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  any  appeal  to  your  candour  unnecessary.  You  would 
unhesitatingly  condemn  your  fellow  member’s  want  both  of 
good  faith  and  good  feeling;  and  possibly  his  aberration  from 
right  conduct  might  cause  to  him  a  forfeiture  of  membership. 
But  the  particulars  are  not  before  you;  and  situated  as  we  are 
for  the  time,  as  members  of  a  minority  whose  words  are  hushed 
up  lest  they  be  heard  and  believed,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
such  particulars  should  come  fully  within  your  reach.  In  the 
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absence  of  these,  I  make  the  request — and  I  trust  you  will  see 
nothing  unreasonable  in  it — that  you  will  suspend  judgment 
regarding  us  and  our  doctrines,  until  you  have  opportunity  to 
know  what  they  are ,  not  from  our  opponents,  but  from  our 
own  writings. 

There  was  a  time  when  your  own  simple  principles  were  as 
idly  denounced  as  ours  are  now;  when  Quaker  was  a  by-word 
and  term  of  reproach;  nay,  when  you  sacrificed  your  lives  in 
proof  of  your  sincerity  in  what  our  zealous  settlers  of  former 
times  called,  (as  William  Gibbons  now  calls  our  principles) 
blasphemy  and  impiety.  The  transactions  of  those  days  ought 
not  pass  from  your  hearts.  They  ought  to  remind  you,  that 
truth  and  honesty  have  often  been  persecuted;  and  that  to  con¬ 
stitute  any  set  of  principles  vicious  and  unbecoming,  it  is  not 
enough  that  public  report  call  them  so. 

Consider  what  possible  motive,  except  an  honest  one,  we 
can  have  to  put  forward  principles  which  men  win  popularity 
and  orthodox  favour  by  denouncing.  Reflect  that  men  persist 
not  wilfully  in  an  error  which  brings  them  in  neither  worldly 
honour  nor  selfish  emolument.  And  do  not  condemn  unheard, 
merely  because  one  in  whose  motives  and  discrimination  you 
may  chance  to  place  undue  confidence,  encourages  you  to  do 
so.  Remember  that  William  Gibbons  risked  nothing,  and 
might  gain  much,  by  swimming  with  the  popular  current;  and 
that  we  have  risked  much  and  gain  (in  a  worldly  point  of  view) 
nothing,  by  stemming  that  current. 

William  Gibbons  has  not  given  you  one  single  full  quotation 
from  any  of  our  writings.  He  furnishes  only  two  or  three 
detached  lines,  invidiously  selected  and  often  unfairly  wrested 
from  their  meaning.  F rom  these  he  deduces  conclusions  about 
as  logical  as  his  who  quoted  Scripture  in  favour  of  suicide, 
a  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself?”  said  this  notable  reasoner; 
“  is  not  that  Scripture?  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  Is  not  that 
Scripture  too?  Thus  is  the  duty  of  suicide  clearly  pointed  out.” 

If  any  of  you,  startled  at  the  specious  reasoning  in  the  “  Ex¬ 
position,”  desire  explanation  of  any  of  its  charges,  and  will 
communicate  with  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  furnish  it.  In  the 
meantime,  I  refer  you  to  the  letters  which  I  have  addressed 
to  William  Gibbons  in  this  and  the  three  preceding  numbers 
of  the  Free  Enquirer. 


Robert  Dale  Owen. 
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To  Eli  Hilles,  Benjamin  Ferris,  Thomas  Hayhurst, 
Isaac  H.  Starr,  Mark  Breaer  and  Samuel  Smith. 

Since  I  wrote  the  letters  to  William  Gibbons  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the  “  Exposition,”  in  which  1 
find  your  names  appended  on  the  second  page,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  certificate: 

“  As  all  the  readers  of  the  “  Exposition”  may  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  ‘ 6  Free  Enquirer, ”  at  the  request  of  the  author,  we 
have  examined  and  compared  the  quotations  found  in  the  for¬ 
mer  with  the  originals — and  we  find  that  the  sentiments  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  editors  and  writers  in  that  paper  are  fairly 
stated,  and  that  they  might  have  been  corroborated  by  larger 
quotations  of  matter  equally,  if  not  more  offensive.” 

I  am  sorry,  though  personally  unacquainted  with  any  of 
those  whom  I  now  address,  to  find  your  names  attached  to 
such  a  paper.  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  it  your  intention  to 
mislead  the  public.  You  probably,  at  William  Gibbons’  re¬ 
quest,  did  examine  and  compare  the  phrases  quoted  from  the 
Free  Enquirer,  and,  finding  the  actual  words  there,  you  nei¬ 
ther  thought  it  necessary  to  look  to  the  context  in  order  to 
discover  if  the  detached  words  gave  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  passage,  nor  to  consider  whether  the  words  themselves 
were  our  own,  our  correspondents’,  or  our  opponents’.  And 
possibly  you  justify,  to  your  own  sense  of  right,  your  certifi¬ 
cate,  by  the  reflection,  that  the  words  are  actually  to  be  found 
in  the  book  referred  to.  So  far  as  I  have  examined,  I  believe 
they  are;  with  the  exception  of  one  passage  which  is  probably 
an  inadvertent  error.  * 

You  were  justified,  then,  in  certifying,  that  “the  detached 
words ,  as  quoted  from  the  Free  Enquirer,  are  to  be  found 
there,  some  written  by  the  editors,  some  by  their  correspond¬ 
ents,  some  by  their  opponents.”  This  would  have  been  strict 
accuracy;  and  though  still  calculated  mischievously  to  mislead 
the  public  mind,  yet  there  would  have  been  a  verbal  adherence 
to  truth  in  it;  so  that,  even  though  I  could  not  have  approved 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  comment  upon  it. 

*  On  page  26  we  are  stated  to  have  asserted  at  page  287,  that  Jesus  lived 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  period  assigned,  whereas  the  passage  read  that 
his  biographers  lived  a  century  and  a  half  &c. 
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But  you  say  your  brother  member  has  “  fairly  stated*’  Our 
opinions.  Sorry  am  1  to  be  obliged  to  speak  otherwise  than 
in  the  words  of  approval  to  men,  older,  perhaps,  than  myself, 
and  members  of  a  Society  so  respectable  as  yours.  But  I  feel 
it  to  be  right  to  speak  plainly,  and  therefore,  I  will  so  speak. 

I  request  you — and  that  rather  for  the  sake  of  your  own  re¬ 
putations  for  veracity,  and  for  the  sake  of  common  justice  and 
fairness,  than  for  any  personal  interest  of  mine, — I  request 
you,  in  the  spirit  of  friendship,  to  take  the  Free  Enquirer 
again  into  your  hands.  Again  compare  the  quotations;  and 
look,  this  time,  beyond  the  actual  words.  Head  the  context. 
Read  (when  it  is  a  communication)  our  comments  or  reply. 
Seek  to  discover  our  real  sentiments,  not  by  perverting  to  an 
absurd  or  indecent  meaning  some  very  simple  word,  but  by 
perusing  the  whole  article.  And  beware,  that  your  own  imagi¬ 
nations  put  not  an  offensive  construction  upon  that  which  to 
the  pure-minded  bears  no  such  interpretation. 

I  am  sorry  to  impose  on  you  a  task  so  delicate.  But  you 
have  yourselves  gratuitously  assumed  it.  You  have  volun¬ 
teered  an  assertion,  which  it  now  behoves  you  to  substantiate, 
or,  if  inadvertently  it  be  unfounded,  frankly  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  so. 

Your  friend  William  Gibbons  has  stated  to  the  public  that 
we  are  “  believers  in  a  blind  chance;”  “  resorters  to  invective 
and  abuse;”  “  violaters  of  common  decency  and  the  common 
charities  of  life;”  (page  7)  persons  “  who  deny  the  immuta¬ 
bility  of  moral  truth:”  (page  21)  “  profane  scoffers;”  (page  14) 
“who  have  railed  against  Jesus  Christ;”  (page  27)  and  who 
“  presume  to  scan  the  boundless  universe,  to  ridicule  the  Chris¬ 
tians’  God,  and  to  upbraid  the  Almighty  Jehovah;”  (page  14.) 

You  have  publicly  asserted,  and  signed  your  names  to  the 
assertion,  that  this  is  “fairly  stating”  our  opinions. 

1  now  call  upon  you,  jointly  and  severally,  to  bring  proof 
of  what  you  have  said.  I  have  a  right  to  do  so;  and,  as  honest 
men,  you  have  no  right  to  refuse.  If  you  will  send  me  your 
proofs,  I  pledge  myself  that  they  shall  appear  (if  not  unrea¬ 
sonably  lengthy)  in  the  Free  Enquirer.  If  you  produce  none, 
you  stand  convicted  to  the  world — and  what  is  much  worse — 
to  your  own  consciences,  of  having  perverted  the  truth,  and 
countenanced  detraction. 
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I  advert  unwillingly  to  one  other  accusation;  and  shall  select 
in  allusion  to  it,  the  following  from  the  “  corrections  and  en¬ 
largements”  to  the  third  edition.  I  extract  from  page  52. 

**  F.  W.  paves  the  way  for  a  promiscuous  concubinage  by  the  following 
proposition. 

“  Let  a  contract  of  parentage  be  instituted  between  every  parent  and  the 
state,  or  body  politic.  Let  all  fathers  be  taxed  for  the  support,  maintenance 
and  education  of  their  offspring — let  republican  schools  be  provided  for  all 
children  equally,  and  while  men  should  be  warned  to  limit  the  number  of 
their  offspring  to  the  means  supplied  by  their  industry,  or  their  maintenance, 
children  would  possess,  under  all  circumstances,  enlightened  guardianship, 
and  women  be  relieved  from  all  a  mother’s  anxieties,  and  a  widow’s  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dependence.” 

I  blush  for  the  sensuality  of  that  mind  that  can  not  hear  even 
of  republican  schools,  where  the  poor  widow  who  now  toils 
from  daybreak  till  late  evening  to  procure  bread  for  the  help¬ 
less  and  neglected  little  beings  that  depend  on  her  for  support. 
I  blush,  I  say,  for  him  who  can  not  hear  even  of  a  national 
system  of  education,  without  putting  his  own  gross  construc¬ 
tion  upon  the  proposal. 

But  it  is  not  to  William  Gibbons  I  write.  It  is  to  you,  the 
signers  of  that  paper  which  declares  that  all  is  “  fairly  stated” 
in  the  exposition.  And  I  ask  of  you  whether  you  are  willing 
the  public  should  believe,  that  you,  too,  can  see  nothing  in  the 
proposal  to  establish  public  free  schools  for  the  education  and 
protection  of  all  the  children  of  the  land,  but  a  design  to  sanc¬ 
tion  and  encourage  licentious  excess. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 


